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We have come upon two reports of ex- 
ploratory dowsing experiments which are 
not likely to be known to our readers since 
one is not in print and the other was pub- 
lished where students of parapsychology 
are unlikely to find it. It seems worth 
while to summarize these reports here, 
partly because of the scarcity of experi- 
mental studies of dowsing and partly for 
the methods they illustrate. 

Dowsing, or divining, is the location of 
underground water or some other hidden 
substance by the use of a divining rod. 
Although there are many variations of the 
method, in general the dowser grasps one 
end of a forked twig in each hand while 
he walks over the area in question. The 
“automatic” turning or bending of the 
twig in his hands, is taken to indicate 
the presence of the hidden substance he is 
trying to locate. 

The first of the two experiments con- 
sisted of a series of coin-finding tests car- 
ried out in 1937 by Miss Kathleen Kirby 
who is now Senior Lecturer in Biology at 
Harrogate Training College in England. 
The subject, or dowser, was one of her 
sixteen-year-old pupils, Stella S. 

For this experiment ten pieces of stiff 
cardboard were taken from old school 
registers or mark books and were placed 
on the floor. Each piece measured about 
10% inches by four inches, and was one- 
eighth of an inch thick. In the center 
there was a hole large enough to hold an 
English penny. These cards were grouped 
on the floor into five pairs, with about 
10 inches or less between each pair. In 
some of the trials, conducted out-of-doors, 
the unevenness of the ground made it 
necessary to place wooden boards beneath 
the pieces of cardboard. 


Two Reports on Experiments with Dowsing 


Miss Kirby worked with an assistant 
experimenter, Miss M. West, and they 
alternated experimental duties for each 
series of five trials in this manner: 

With the subject and first experimenter 
out of the room, the second experimenter 
placed pennies in each one of a pair of 
cards which had been chosen by a method 
of random selection to be the target for 
the first trial. This method of selection 
was as follows: The numbers 1 to 5, re- 
peated five times, were written by an as- 
sistant on 25 folded slips of paper and 
placed in a box. Before the experiment 
started, the assistant shuffled the papers, 
drew a number, recorded it, returned it 
to the box, shuffled the numbers, and drew 
again, continuing thus until there were 
two sheets, one for each experimenter, 
with a dierent series of five numbers on 
each. The first number on the sheet in- 
dicated which pair of cards was to be 
target for the first trial, and so on. 

After the experimenter placed the 
pennies in the holes, she covered each of 
the ten cards with another card of the 
same material and the same size except 
that it was slightly thinner (1/12 of an 
inch). Taking care to leave no cards 
askew or otherwise handled so as to give 
sensory cues to the subject, this experi- 
menter left the room and the subject and 
first experimenter entered. Neither the 
first experimenter nor, of course, the sub- 
ject knew which pair of cards had been 
chosen as target. 

The subject was equipped with a beech 
rod which had been sanded and painted 
black. It was Y-shaped, the prongs meas- 
uring approximately nine inches and the 
pointed end, about 24% inches. The dowser 
grasped one prong in each hand with the 
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point upwards and stood with one foot on 
each of a pair of the cards, trying each 
pair in turn. Any movement of the twig 
toward or away from the dowser was 
taken to indicate that she was standing on 
the pair of cards containing the pennies. 
She was allowed to retest as seemed 
necessary to her, and to make the decision 
herself. 

In this manner 31 trials were per- 
formed, with 11 hits. The average score 
to be expected from chance alone is 6.2 
hits. 

Some four months later the experiment 
was resumed. Again a smooth board was 
placed under the cards, and instead of 
pennies, wads of folded copper foil of 
approximately the same weight as the 
pennies were put into the holes in the 
target cards. Thirty-two trials carried 
out in this manner gave Ig hits. 

Altogether there were 63 trials, with 
20 hits, or 17 above the number chance 
would most likely give. The odds by 
chance alone against 30 or more hits oc- 
curring in such a series are of the order 
of approximately one million to one. 

With chance ruled out as a hypothesis, 
the next question is whether the pennies 
could have been felt by the subject as she 
stood on the target cards. The experi- 
menter had this in mind at the beginning 
of the experiment and reports that she 
varied the conditions until both she and 
the dowser agreed that they could not feel 
the pennies through the cardboard and 
the soles of their shoes. It will be recog- 
nized that the absence of sensory cues 
from this source might have been better 
assured by the use of heavier or complete- 
ly stiff coverings. If, however, a careful, 
deliberate effort to sense the presence of 
the coin or foil did not register an effect, 
it is unlikely that the more casual stance 
which the subject assumed during the 
experiment could have done so. Hence 
it seems justifiable to take the experi- 
mental results seriously. The experiment 
was intended as an exploratory effort, 
and as such it appears to have served 
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its purpose—the justification of further 
use of the divining-rod method of locating 
hidden objects, presumably by the use of 
ESP. 


The second experiment was undertaken 
to determine whether running water could 
be distinguished from still water. This 
investigation was carried out by mem- 
bers of the Physiology Department at 
Guy’s Hospital in London and was re- 
ported by the late Dr. G. A. M. Lintott in 
a paper entitled “Some Observations on 
So-called Water Divining” in the Guy's 
Hospital Gazette for June 24, 1933. The 
popular press at that time was giving 
much notoriety to reports of dowsing, and 
when the topic was raised during a meet- 
ing of the Guy’s Physiological Society, 
the members decided to make an unbiased 
inquiry into the possibility of water- 
divining so that they might either sub- 
stantiate or disprove these popular claims. 

The experimenters entertained no no- 
tion of the possibility of ESP. They an- 
nounced that any positive results were to 
be regarded as explainable on a purely 
physical basis. 

Some of the tests were carried out at 
natural sites in the country, and some in 
the Physiology Laboratory at the hos- 
pital, where a special apparatus was con- 
structed. This apparatus was a platform 
erected in such a way that water might 
run in a pipe beneath it “without the 
knowledge of and out of sight of the 
dowser.” The subjects were provided 
with dowsing rods and asked to see if they 
could detect water beneath the platform. 
The flow of water was turned on and off 
without their knowledge. Out in the 
country the dowsers were asked to map 
the courses of underground drains and to 
find springs in localities which were 
strange to them. 

Unfortunately no account of the actual 
number of trials and successes is given 
and the results are presented only in gen- 
eral terms. The article merely reports 
that as long as the subjects’ concentration 
was undisturbed their responses were con- 
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sistent and accurate, with a low percent- 
age of failure. It also sets forth the fol- 
lowing general conclusions: 

The motor power which moves the 
dowsing rod is the increased muscle tone 
in the dowser’s hands and arms as he 
passes over the water. By inducing ex- 
actly the right amount of tension in the 
muscles, the rod makes identification of 
the presence of the water possible. The 
exact nature of the receptor agent could 
not be determined, the experimenters con- 
cluded, though it apparently must involve 
a subconscious process connected with the 
reflex arc governing muscle tone. They 
were also unable to determine the physical 
medium which they had hypothesized as 
necessary to conduct the stimulus from 
the water to the receptor in the body. 

They found that a certain amount of 
muscular contraction, as in a shuffling 
gait, was necessary for the operation of 
the ability. They blindfolded the subjects 
and interposed air pockets and screens of 
various metals between them and the 
water and found that these did not inter- 
fere with success; while, on the other 
hand, uneasiness, physical fatigue, noises, 
and similar disturbances did reduce the 
number of hits. 

The qualifications and eminence of the 
author to some extent compensate for the 
lack of details necessary to appraise this 
experiment; but there is still much on 
which judgment must be suspended. The 
comments on the various conditions affect- 
ing success agree well with observations 
on the effect of similar conditions on 
ESP. The article has its chief value in 
extending these observations to a wider 
area of ESP testing. 

This article has a larger significance, 
however. It is a fine example of cou- 
rageous pioneering in science. For a dis- 
tinguished (or for that matter, any) med- 
ical man to carry out such an investiga- 
tion openly and then, after obtaining posi- 
tive results, to publish them without sub- 
terfuge, is a bold professional action, 
There is nothing so precious to the phy- 
sician as his reputation for sound judg- 


ment; and a report favorable to such a 
claim as dowsing might well damage this 
reputation. 


Further support for the feasibility of 
this method of testing dowsers by the 
use of underground water pipes may be 
had from the short experiment reported 
by Miss Elizabeth McMahan, “A Review 
of the Evidence for Dowsing,” in the 
Journal of Parapsychology for Septem- 
ber, 1947. The tests were made by J. B. 
Rhine, and a note on a further experiment 
by him is awaiting publication in the 
Journal at the present time. 


General News 


Another name has recently been added 
to the list of those—now eight in number 
—who have been awarded the doctorate 
on the basis of work in parapsychology. 
The latest is Dr. Karlis Osis, whose dis- 
sertation, “Hypotheses of Extrasensory 
Perception,” was accepted for the Ph.D. 
degree in psychology at the University of 
Munich. 

The thesis involves a comprehensive 
effort to survey the whole field of para- 
psychology in relation to the hypotheses 
that have been offered. as possible expla- 
nations. It has not yet been published 
either in the original German or in trans- 
lation. The work was presented under 
the sponsorship of Dr. P. Lersch, profes- 
sor of psychology at the University of 
Munich. 

Dr. Osis has been brought to the United 
States as a displaced person and is at 
present employed in Tacoma, Washington. 


Books and Magazines 


A philosopher, Dr. C. W. K. Mundle 
of the University College, University of 
St. Andrews, in Scotland, has recently 
published three papers on parapsychology. 
These papers appear, respectively, in 
Mind (Summer, 1950), the Proceedings 
of the S. P. R. (July, 1950), and the 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 
(1950). 
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The first two papers give a critical ex- 
amination of the adequacy of the evidence 
for precognition and PK in discriminat- 
ing between the two capacities. Dr. 
Mundle attempts to show where, in his 
judgment, further adaptations are needed 
in the experiments so as to make the dis- 
crimination more clearcut. In the Aris- 
totelian lecture, along with two other 
British philosophers, Mrs. Kneale and 
Mr. Robinson, he discusses the question, 
“Is Psychical Research Relevant to Phi- 
losophy?” He concludes: “We could 
leave such tasks [the issues which he con- 
siders are raised by the findings of para- 
psychology] to be performed by scientists, 
but whether or not science would suffer, 
philosophy would surely lose by this pol- 
icy.” 


The general theme of “Western Science 
and Communism” by J. B. Rhine in the 
October issue of Tomorrow is that com- 
munism is the logical result of an effort to 
build a state on the lines of a materialistic 
philosophy of man, and that parapsycholo- 
gy refutes this philosophy. 


Bernard J. Duffy’s book, Food for 
Thought, (Longmans Green) has just 
reached us from Ireland. Its contents 
range widely over psychology, and the 
chapter on ESP is interesting for its 
attempt to harmonize ESP and physics. 


Two of the season’s new books are con- 
cerned with the question of immortality. 
After producing a long list of books on 
other topics, Sherwood Eddy has now 
written You Will Survive After Death 
(Rinehart and Co.), a lively story of his 
adventures with mediums. The new edi- 
tion of The Illusion of Immortality by 
Corliss Lamont (Philosophical Library) 
presents an illusion of scholarship to the 
student of parapsychology. The book dis- 
cusses the question of immortality from 
many angles but reveals that the author is 
not informed on parapsychology. 


In My Mind’s Eye by Frederick Marion 
(Dutton) is the autobiography of a 
European stage performer and lecturer on 
telepathy. In an account that is stranger 
than fiction—as some of it could well be— 
Marion relates remarkable exploits, which 
he maintains are extrasensory in nature, 
and reviews his experiences in being 
tested by scientists. 


A group of foreign language publica- 
tions in parapsychology includes one in 
German by Dr. Fanny Moser, author of 
Okkultismus (1935). Her new book is a 
collection of outstanding cases of haunt- 
ings, apparitions, and poltergeist entitled 
Spuk (Gyr-Verlag). 

The Dutch book Het Opstandingsver- 
haal in Het Licht Der Parapsychologie 
(H. P. Leopold) by G. Zorab discusses 
various theories relating to the Resur- 
rection of Christ and develops the theory 
of spontaneous apparitions as being the 
most likely explanation. Mr. Zorab is 
secretary of the Dutch S. P. R. 

Publication of The Mystery of the Hu- 
man Soul (E. Weinfurter) by Karel 
Kuchynka, a Czech journalist, was de- 
layed for six years by the German in- 
vasion. This book is a condensed review 
of the literature of parapsychology up to 
1941. 


Sixty Years of Psychical Research by- 
Joseph E. Rinn (Truth Seeker Co.) 
might well be called Sirty Years of 
Quarreling with Psychical Research. The 
author is a combination of merchant and 
magician who claims to have spent a life- 
time “investigating” psychic phenomena. 
He approaches his topic from the point of 
view of the magician rather than that 
of the scholar. 


As a sequel to his earlier book, Some 
Human Oddities, E. J. Dingwall now 
presents Very Peculiar People (Rider and 
Co.). Two of the five peculiar people 
described, Swedenborg and Eusapia Pal- 
ladino, are familiar names in parapsy- 
chology. 


The Pararsycnotocy Butietin, issued quarterly, is sent to all Journal of P hol subscribers. 
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